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It is sometimes said that there are as many methods of school 
government as there are teachers, and should be as many as there 
are pupils. The idea has doubtless arisen from a failure to distin- 
guish between the manner of presenting the methods, and the 
methods themselves. Human nature is much the same everywhere. 


The great difference observed in different individuals, is due more 
to the undue development or neglect of this or that particular fac- 
ulty, than to its predominance or non-existence. But it is not 
only necessary that we distinguish between the manner and the 
methods of government, but that we understand the nature of the 
material we are to fashion and mold into symmetry and beauty. 
The teacher who expects to do this work properly, either by pour- 
ing in or drawing out, without exciting or bringing into active 
service all the faculties of the child’s nature, is like the watchmaker 
who attempts to make a watch without a mainspring. But with- 
out an attempt at a strictly scientific analysis and classification of 
all the elements involved in this question of “methods,” I shall 
treat them under the general heads: 1. Those which are in their 
nature preventive. 2. Those which are correetive. Of these two, 
the former, on account of the variety of means employed, its adapt- 
ability to the necessities of the case, and its efficiency in the accom- 
plishment of the desired result, is of much the greater importance. 

We draw our inspirations from our surroundings; “we are like 
what we contemplate.” Dante’s Inferno never could have been 
written from Terrapin Tower, nor the Beauties of Ruskin in the 
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Lismal Swamp. We listen to tales of suffering, and are sad; we 
are made cheerful and happy by the contemplation of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. As we pass the hovels of poverty in the 
most uninviting portions of our cities, and behold the wretchedness 
and filth within and without, we feel oppressed by our near ap- 
proach to guilt and crime, and instinctively hasten away lest we be 
contaminated by its unhallowed influences; and as we pass to the 
pleasant walks, beautiful yards, and attractive houses beyond, we 
experience a feeling of relief, and wonder if, under like circum- 
stances, we would live better than they. When we see school 
houses built upon the banks of some wet weather brook, in the cor- 
ner of a three-cornered lot without any inclosure, (or if in city or 
town without any lot at all), with poor arrangements for heating, 
and none for ventilation; with walls bare of pictures and mottoes, 
if not of blackboards; with fifty, seventy-five, or a hundred pupils 
within, struggling for breath and longing for the prison doors to 
be opened, is it to be wondered at that pupils, with an ordinary de- 
gree of vitality and energy, should manifest, in some emphatic man- 
ner, their disposition to be free from such surroundings ? 

‘his, doubtless, is suggestive of the first step in the method of 
school government. Let the most beautiful location in the district, 
town, or city, be selected for the school house; let it be supplied 
with the proper apparatus and furniture; let it be well heated and 
properly ventilated; let the yard be large and beautifully orna- 
mented, and all of the surroundings be pleasant and attractive. 
Such influences cannot fail to be prolific of good results. ‘They ani- 
mate the dull, and restrain the mischievous; they wash faces, comb 
heads, clean boots, cultivate good manners, ennoble the mind, and, 
I had almost said, purify the heart. This preparatory work is only 
indirectly under the control of the teacher. State legislatures and 
boards of education are supposed to be the responsible parties. 
Henceforth the schoel, as such, is in the hands of the teacher, and 
upon him and his methods depends the success of the school. “Ac- 
tivity is a law of childhood.” ‘The child is always laughing, play- 
ing, working, thinking, doing something. It is necessary to its 
physical, intellectual, and moral growth. This energy and vitality 
is the child’s glorious possession ; the teacher’s golden opportunity. 
Let him take advantage of this essential element of the child’s na-_ 
ture, and furnish it something to do. With fifty healthy, active 
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children in a school room, there is a force no earthly power can 
suppress, and the attempt to do so is only a signal for failure and 
defeat. It may use the jack-knife as the medium and the desk as 
the object; it may work out in tattoos at the ends of the toes; it 
may come through the fingers, practically demonstrating the law of 
projectiles, by ascertaining the exact amount of force and angle 
required to carry a bean, grain of corn, or paper ball, from the 
thumb of the pupil to the nose of the teacher; it may assume only 
the form of a clandestine narration of parties, presents, fashions, or 
sleighrides, or it may grow into open rebellion. The force is there 
and will manifest itself, and the only question for the teacher to 
determine is how to direct and control it so that it may be spent 
upon proper objects and for legitimate purposes. It has been said, 
with much truth, that “a school employed is a school governed.” 
But that it may be profitably employed, the pupils must be prop- 
erly classified, and work assigned tq each class. ‘Then there must 
be a programme for recitation and study, otherwise the work will 
be unmethodical; too much time will be given to some branches 
of study, too little to others; besides it is a law of the mind that it 
grasps a subject much more readily at the same time each day than 
if no such regularity is observed in this regard. If ten o’clock 
is the hour for the study of arithmetic, ten o’clock is the time that 
the mind can best comprehend it. Therefore that the teacher gov- 
ern well, or rather that pupils govern themselves, they must have 
something to do, something they can do, and have a definite time 
in which to do it. 

But will not these lessens become irksome and dull, and this en- 
thusiasm wear off? How can this interest be kept up? A little 
observation as to how children are interested in play will answer 
the query. 

There is a boy who has been playing with his broomstick horse 
and headless doll until he is tired of them. Hand him a flo ver 
and what does he do? First, he stops and admires it, then he 
takes hold of it, examines it, tears it to pieces, and returns with 
renewed pleasure to his horse or doll. The flower attracted his at- 
tention because it was something new. It aroused his curiosity 
and increased his desire to know, and he began his investigation, 
not in a very scientific way te be sure, but, nevertheless, investiga- 
tion. In this process he used his hands, and by the variety he was 
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interested and pleased. The teacher, in assigning a lesson, should 
drop just enough facts in regard to it as to arouse the pupil’s curi- 
osity, and increase his desire to know more about it. The manner 
of presenting the subjects and conducting the recitations should be 
such as to give freshness and variety, and thus hold the attention 
of the class. To accomplish these ends, a special preparation on 
the part of the teacher, for the work before him, is required. By 
this preparation he is so filled with the subjects taught, that he will 
manifest an enthusiasm that will inspire his pupils with a corre- 
sponding zeal and love for their work. Besides, pupils are very 
easily influenced by those whom they think to be their superiers in 
knowledge, but have a corresponding disrespect for those who as- 
sume to know what they do not. The estimation in which a 
teacher is held by the patrons of a school is an important element 
in school government; therefore he should cultivate their acquaint- 
ance, and so far as possible, secure their co-operation. The fact 
that father and mother have confidence in the teacher, carries with 
it a moral force that children seldom disregard. 

To control others, the teacher must control himself. Teachers 
who, upon the slightest provocation, ‘tear a passion to tatters,” or 
burst forth into a general tirade of invectives, will, as they ought, 
soon lose the confidence and respect of their pupils. Amid the per- 
plexities and, mayhap, storms of the school room, the teacher, like 
the giant oak, must remain unmoved. But with firmness there 
should be kindness. The teacher who has forgotten that he was 
ever young, who has no sympathy with the children, who does noi 
realize that their trials are as real as his own, has outlived his use- 
fulness as a teacher, and should quit the profession. Love begets 
love, and “he that would have friends must himself be friendly.” 
Commend often, never scold. Sympathize with your pupils and 
love them, and they will love and obey you. 

The will of the teacher often forms too prominent an element in 
school government. It is the prerogative of the teacher to com- 
mand, the duty of the pupil to obey; but in the teacher’s will lies 
neither the ground of obedience nor the necessity for government. 
The teacher should not govern becatise he has the power to do se, 
but because it is his duty, because it is right. The display of au- 
thority is a sign of weakness on the part of the teaeher, and an ocea- 
sion for opposition on the part of the pupils. When the teacher 
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says, by his actions, “I’ll show you who is master,” “ You have got 
to come to my terms,” it is simply a bid to the pupils to contest his 
elaims to superiority, and usually they are not slow to accept the 
ehallenge. It is not necessary to write J with a small letter, but as 
a capital it should not be too large. “Coming events cast their 
shadows before,” and the teacher assists in governing his school by 
observing the shadow, divining its import, and forestalling the 
event, if it is one that ought not to come to pass. 

Some of the pupils, perhaps, have completed the task assigned 
them, and Betsy is inclined to giggle, Uriah has bent a pin and is 
secking an opportunity to use it, Oliver has turned to Wiliam and 
they are ready to engage in a friendly chat; the teacher steps 
quietly to the board and writes out a few questions in arithmetic, 
geography, or history, and directs the attention of the idle ones to 
it. In a moment the mischief is forgotten in eager, anxious inquiry. 

Again, teachers may assist in controlling their schools by creat- 
ing a public sentiment among the pupils in favor of good govern- 
ment—in favor of right. Public sentiment influences the school] 
as it does society, and a regulation which does not commend itsclf 
to a majority of the pupils is difficult to enforce. This may be ac- 
complished by incidents which arise in the school room, by ques- 
tions which grow out of the lessons, or they may be introduced by 
the teacher. Let the pupils express themselves freely and frankly 
in regard to these questions, deciding what is right and what is 
wrong, giving the reasons for their opinions. Pupils in this way 
will be educated in the right, they will be led to consider the infin- 
ence of their own actions, and, when they do wrong, will be con- 
demned by the standard of right they themselves have established, 

Teachers, to control their pupils, must trust them. It is a well 
known principle of law that a person is considered innocent until 
he is proven guilty; but teachers often, in effect, reverse this prin- 
ciple, and treat their pupils as though they were treacherous and 
bad until they prove themselves loyal and good. Pupils who fee! 
that they are trusted seldom betray that confidence. I have known 
teachers who could leave their pupils half an hour before time for 
dismissing them, and they would study the appointed time, dismis« 
themselves in good order, passing down in line orderly and quietly. 
Bo far I have said nothing of merit marks, prizes, and all that class 
ef incentives, and now dismiss them with the remark that if proy- ° 
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erly used they may serve as “ go-carts” to hold children up till they 
can walk alone. 

However skilled the teacher, however well managed the school, 
whatever precautions may have been used, there will be infractions 
of the regulations of the school. This gives rise to the second class 
of methods, viz.: Those that are corrective in their nature. A large 
majority of offenses against authority in a well regulated school, is 
the effect of impulse rather than deliberate wrong doing. The mo- 
tive of the offender determines the nature of the offense, and should 
determine the nature of the punishment. In most cases a word or 
look from the teacher will be sufficient; in other cases it may be- 
come necessary to have a private interview—a plain, unreserved, 
unimpassioned talk with the offender, during which it may be essen- 
tial to indoctrinate him in the right, convince him of the wrong, 
and show him the influence of such a course of conduct upon himself 
and the school. Make him feel, by your manner, that you are his 
friend, and that it is for his good that you desire him to forsake the 
wrong and do the right, remembering “that he that is convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still.” But there are those 
who are deaf to such appeals. Here is an opportunity for general- 
ship—an opportunity to save a boy. You must study the boy— 
study him not to find out what is bad in him, you know enough of 
that already—but study to see what there is good in him; analyze 
his thoughts, words, actions: learn his history, the history of his 
family; study the method and means of approach; thus you may 
gain the citadel of his heart and win him to the right. I know 
whereof I speak. There was a boy in my school that was considered 
incorrigible; his teacher and I had labored with him long, with 
little apparent succéss. One day he was sent to my office, and dur- 
ing a very plain and earnest conversation, I said to him, Dan, if 
you care nothing for your school, your teacher, for me, for yourself, 
can’t you do right for your mother’s sake? His eyes filled with 
tears, and he said: “Mr. Thomas, I tell you what it is, it does a 
feller lots more good to talk to him that way than it does to jump 
onto him and pound him.” He said that he had been doing wrong 
so long that it was hard to do right, but that he would try. I be- 
lieved him, and, after some simple directions as to how he could 
prevent temptation in the future, I sent him to his room. That 
boy was never sent to my office but once afterwards, and then”he 
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acknowledged his fault manfully, expressed his regret for the wrong 
done, and I sent him to his room “clothed in his right mind.” 

If the methods heretofore presented fail, there is but one of two 
things to be done—it is either hickory or hemp—whipping or sus- 
pension. Which of these should be resorted to first, depends upon 
the nature of the offense, home influence, the age and temperament 
of the pupil. It is not the design here to enter upon the discussion 
of the question of corporal punishment farther than to say, that if 
the moral forces of the pupil are so weak as to require the aid of 
physical pain to bring the will into subjection to them, the birch 
is by far the best instrument to use. 

But back of all these methods is the example, influence, and 
character of the teacher. “That like begets like is not less a men- 
tal than physical law of nature.” As it has been beautifully ex- 
pressed: “The old French guard was Napoleon’s spirit working 
through a thousand bodies.” A teacher of high moral aims and 
noble impulses, of kind and genereus feelings, of a true and deli- 
cate sense of honor, is the embodiment of moral forces that will 
flash forth with every look, word, and act; elevating the bad, en- 
couraging the good, and inspiring all with higher resolves and 
nobler purposes. Children are good imitators, and the teacher is 
often taken as a model. I have seen teachers so closely imitated in 
their walk, language, tones of the voice, and even the expression of 
the face, that I could have told who taught them even had I not 
already known. Take the exquisite as a teacher, one who parts his 
hair in the middle or combs it down over his intellect (?), who oils 
his hair, dotes on his scarcely visible mustache, and sports a slen- 
der rattan. ‘The children are impressed, and the mothers will have 
no rest until a sufficient quantity of lard is donated for lubricating 
purposes. The next morning their chores are done earlier than 
usual and their hair is greased, combed, and parted, a la mode. 
Their knives are brought into requisition in procuring walking 
sticks, and at an early hour, with radiant faces, they return to the 
school room, saddened only by the reflection that they must wait se 
long for the adorning of their upper lips, without which they can 
only approximate that standard of perfection to which their teacher 
has attained. Or suppose their teacher is coarse, slovenly, or pro- 
fane; pupils too are but prone to follow his example. . 

There are teachers whose mouths are ever filled with slang and— 
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tobacco; whose necks and ears are strangers to soap and water; 
whose boots are never blacked, and whose pantaloons ever find a 
lodgment on their tops. There are others who fret and worry and 
scold; others who threaten and storm; others egotistic, self-impor- 
tant, and self-willed; and again others who are so deceptive, and 
appeal to such low motives as incentives to school duty, “ that will 
lead the children,” as one has remarked, “in after years to play the 
demagogue for office, or, as business men, pay without compunc- 
tion fifty cents on the dollar ef their honest debts.” Happily for 
the credit of teachers, these are extreme cases, and rarely to be met 
with ; but so far as we, as teachers, are guilty of these vices, or neg- 
lect these seeming little things, that go to make up the character of 
the teacher, just so far is our influence bad. Let us see to it, then, 
that our example, influence, and character be such that when they 
are daguerreotyped upon the minds and hearts of our pupils, that 
such impressions shall be made as will be approved by the Divine 
Artist, and as we shall be glad to behold in the life and character of 
the on-coming generation.—D. W. Tnomas, in the Ind. School Jour. 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORY. 


Is there not danger that, in the multitude of radical advisers on 
the paramount question ot school training, the faculty of memory 
may be quite thrust aside? ‘The daily and weekly press, secular as 
well as religious, seldom lose an opportunity of thrusting a lance 
into what is called the most mischievous error of the schools, “ par- 
roting.” The educational press have occasionally joined in this 
outery, without considering that there may possibly be danger in 
yielding the whole point involved, without earnest protest. For the 
point covers a great deal more than appears at first sight, and ite 
abandonment may involve that of the training of one of the most 
useful faculties we possess. 

Surely, it may safely enough be granted that the mere learning 
ef verbal definitions, rules, selections of poetry and prose, pages of 
history, and the parrot-like repetition of the same to the teacher, 
under the idea that this is schooling, is the most absurd folly. Any 
such idea of the teacher’s business embracing this and little or noth- 
ihg besides, ought to show the utter unfitness of the person holt 
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ing it to fill any position as a teacher of youth. But it may safely 
be questioned whether there are many persons of apy experience in 
the business of teaching who hold such an idea, and base their 
practice upon it. At least the number cannot be so large that it 
should occasion fear sufficient to warrant the attacks we so often 
read against the prevailing method of instruction. Within the 
limits of cities, towns, and well-organized school districts, it is be- 
eoming more and more difficult to find any considerable quantity 
of school room work that lies open to such an objection. The 
whole tendency has been quite otherwise for a number of years. 
The complaints that have found utterance through the public 
press are explainable enough, on another theory than “parroting.” 
The lessons to be learned at home are in many cases most excess- 
ive in amount. They are given out often by pages, but are not in- 
tended to be committed to memory, word for word. Unfortunately 
eufficient care is not always taken by the teacher to show what por- 
tions of the lesson are to be committed to memory, what are to be 
read carefully, and what may either be read hurriedly or left for 
elass room instruction on the morrow. If this is not done, the 
pupil has no other way left open to him when he prepares his les 
gon, than to memorize everything. This he seldom accomplishes. 
It is often hard, dry, technical, and unintelligible. The mere mase 
frightens him, and unless he has uncommon natural powers, he 
abandons it, unlearned, with disgust. Such work presses still more 
heavily upon girls than on boys, because the young feminine mind 
seems to commit to memory the school lesson more readily than 
boys; at least it adheres to its work with a finer conscientiousness 
than does the average young masculine mind. So it happens that 
when the hours fly by and the task is unfinished, the girl’s pride 
quite breaks down, and the whole sympathy of the family is evoked 
by her tears. It is therefore not wonderful if the paternal and ma- 
ternal mind, losing all patience, inveighs strongly against memory 
lessons, and expresses itself when it can, through the avenues of the 
press, with more force than courtesy, finding a convenient term in 
the word “ parroting.” 
The teachers have not been slow to perceive the popular com- 
plaint; at least not so slow as the pungent newspaper articles indi- 
~eate. The supply is, sooner or later, regulated by the demand, in 
©¢edOhiiig as well as in other callings, and so it has come to pass that 
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in an anxiety to rectify this subject of complaint, we find a disposi- 
tion to put the cultivation of the memory in the background, and 
to elevate to its place the training of the reasoning powers. In that 
remarkable treatise on Education, the “Emile” of Rousseau, this 
great educational reformer, in his anxiety to free the minds of chil- 
dren from the pedantic training of the times, opens the flood-gates 
of his passionate soul in appeals to his readers to free the children 
from compulsory training of the faculties. It was the revolt of a 
powerfully sympathetic mind against what is believed to be the ig- 
norant oppression of the schools. But, as a revolt, it carried the 
peint quite too far, although unquestionably it served an admirable 
purpose in releasing educational methods from the choking ligatures 
ofthe age. Itis the same tendency we notice in the disciples of Rous- 
seau—the German school—to exaggerate that method, or system of 
methods, which for the time was uppermost in their minds. And 
precisely because such a reaction must be vigorous in its attempt 
to overthrow the deeply-rooted wrong methods which have pro- 
voked the reaction, arises the danger that the attack will be pushed 
much too far. 

Through just such an anxiety to escape from the evil of excess- 
ive use, or abuse, of the memory in the public schools we have 
been brought face to face with the danger that we may be led to 
undervalue that faculty in our new methods in the school room. 
There is something very fascinating in the ery, “ Cultivate the rea- 
soning powers of the children,” and something quite as powerful on 
the teacher’s mind in the mdicule and earicature of the memory- 
work. Unquestionably the child is, to some extent, a reasoning 
being, and, as such, there can be no doubt as to the propriety of 
our recognizing this in our educational methods. But it is equally 
true that the reasoning faculty is very slow of development. The 
discipline of the intellectual faculties, from the simple habit of cor- 
rect observation onward to the complex habit of weighing and test- 
ing the value of evidence, which, more or less, becomes the great 
business of the human intellect, is a well-nigh never-ending pro- 
cess of development. Nor can there be any doubt that this train- 
ing should be begun at a very early day, both in school and at home. 
The reasons for right conduct, in particular, in connection with 
some personal experience, are reasons which a child soon appre- 
hends. The reasons for certain operations in science are much 
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more difficult of apprehension, and must be proceeded with more 
carefully. But whether in conduct or in school studies, are not 
attempts by way of excessive explanation or talk, very likely to de- 
ceive the instructor in his endeavors to develop the reasoning pow- 
ers? Scarcely any idea is more delusive than thit our constant 
preachments te children, however plain they may appear to our- 
selves, must appear equally so to them; and look at it as we may, 
spontaneity in thinking is in great danger of being destroyed by 
excessive anxiety on the part of the teacher to impress his modes 
of reasoning and thinking on the pupil under twelve or thirteen 
years of age. How is this spontaneity to expand itself? Not by 
the child slipping its mind into the shell that the instructor or 
teacher has prepared for it. 

There are a great many points in morals or conduct, as well as 
in school studies, that we cannot wait to reason into a young child. 
These must be accepted through the force of authority and as set- 
tled truths. There are other cases where the pupil must be left to 
puzzle them out for himself, or wait for the dawning of light that 
sooner or later comes to even the most moderately endowed intel- 
lect. “These we trust to the operation of well-ascertained mental 
processes. But the great majority of young instructors, in particu- 
lar, are in a hurry for results, and think that by constant talk their 
children will hecome reasoning, thinking beings. In this way they 
fancy that in some unexplained way they will be able to meet this 
new demand for the cultivation of the reasoning faculties, and the 
abolishment of “ parroting.” 

These remarks are only incidental to the object of this short arti- 
cle, a plea for the cultivation of the memory in our schools. Youth 
is the time for the exercise of this faculty. If it be neglected then, 
it becomes more difficult to perfect it as the years advance. Be- 
sides, the proper training of the memory is our main dependence 
for correctly learned lessons. If the use of text books is to be con- 
tinned—and there is no prospect in the immediate future that they 
will be abandoned—what reliance is to be placed on our home work 
if the memory be neglected? It will be said that it is only the 
sense of the author that the teacher wants; he will be satisfied with 
the pupil’s own language. But when is the young child to obtain its 
vocabulary? From clever children of twelve years, or from others 
of fourteen, there is some prospect of obtaining an approaeh to a 
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eonnected, intelligent answer in their own language; but most 
teachers know that it is frightfully wearisome work to place depend- 
ence on that. The truth is that very few children have a vocabu- 
lary of any extent from which they can draw, and one of the first 
things that we ought to do is to assist them in enlarging it. For this 
there can be no better plan than committing to memory, with the 
utmost exactness, well-explained, simple language of a good writer. 
We say well-explained, because it is utterly wrong to require young 
children to learn what they do not understand. Possibly it was 
the doing of this that partly created the revolt in public opinion, 
expressing itself in that forcible word, “ parroting.” A thoughtful 
teacher, on speaking of this very matter with the writer, remarked 
that if he had the entire training of twelve children uninterruptedly, 
from seven years of age to twelve or thirteen years, he would under- 
take to furnish them with such a vocabulary and faculty of expres- 
sion as would surprise me. He then added that he would do it by 
requiring them to commit to memory, at first, short pieces of pleas- 
ing poetry at least once a week. As the months flew on he would 
increase the amount. He would review these from time to time. 
When they learned to write, they should write these as exercises. 
As the years passed, prose pieces would be mingled with poetical 
extracts, and in the last twe years, perhaps more, he would exer- 
cise them in turning the poetry into prose, and in expressing the 
prose in other prose of their own. Three things would thus be 
gained, the habit of exact memory, fullness of vocabulary, with 
facility of expression, and a welljstored collection of short, beauti- 
ful, and serviceable extracts for future life. ‘There can be no ques- 
tien but that such a process of training would also powerfully influ- 
ence the thinking of the children. Just as constant contact with 
good society influences the manners in youth, so would the habit 
ef memorizing beautiful thoughts in time affect the mind, and 
weave itself in with all the processes of thought. 

There can be no doubt that an exact memory is an immense 
blessing. The power of producing at pleasure not only the thought, 
but its very form and texture just as it left the writer, every word 
marshaled in its proper place, instinct with life and vigor and 
beauty—what would not one give for this in certain moods? Bui 
the words have floated away, the form has gene; we are like one 
who seeks to restore the matchless but shattered ruins, or to carve 
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auew the limbs of the mutilated Grecian torso. With poetry this 
is still more true than prose. With the latter it is possible to make 
some approach to the thought, although we may not be able to repeat 
the exact words. Much may still be saved. But with poetry, how 
different! Try it with some extract from Shakespeare, from Byron, 
from Wordsworth, from Tennyson, or from some of our own re- 
nowned poets. The mind wanders, if there be a break; to confu- 
sion follows vexation, and what would otherwise be an unpurchas- 
able pleasure, becomes an unsatisfactory as well as demoralizing re- 
gret over our own feeble memory. These attempts are, perhaps, in 
the seclusion of our own thoughts. Of what pleasure are we bereft 
when we wish to recall, for the enjoyment of our friend, the pass- 
ages that gave us exquisite satisfaction. In society as well es before 
the public, to quote incorrectly is to involve us in ridicule. It is 
not only a mistake, it is a serious blunder. Society did not ask the 
quotation. If it accept it, it will only take it as a perfect thing, or 
not at all. The same is true with quotations from Scripture. Woe 


betide the poor wight who, amid Bible-taught people, substitutes a 
word for the old King James’ translation. 


This admirable faculty of exact memory touches cther things 


besides soeiety and solitude. It enters into business, and power- 
fully affects the advauced student; it gives definiteness to our gen- 
eral thinking, and a consciousness of power, a firm tread to the 
paths over which the mind travels—Davip B. Scott, in Schermer- 
horn’s Monthly. 





IS THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES SUITABLE 
FOR OUR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS? 


BY F. C. BESSLER, DODGE COUNTY. 


This point has several times been referred to in newspapers. It 
has been urged that the study of Latin, and of foreign languages 
generally, ought net to be introduced into our grammar and high 
schools, or sustained longer where already adopted. 

The writer of this, though fully aware, as he thinks, of the use- 
fulness of the study of Latin and of the languages made an objecs 
ef study in any of our institutions generally, cannot help siding 
with this view, and to take exception to it only in so far that the 
uative languages of considerable portions of the inhabitants of the 
parts in question be not included in such rejection, as the study of 
such languages will mostly be only undertaken by descenda nts from 
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parents using such languages, or snch others as have ample oppor- 
tunity for acquiring the main part of such languages in a practi- 
cal way outside of the school, and because the requisite additional 
instruction for providing a correct knowledge of such languages 
will not take away an amount of time out of proportion to the im- 
portance of such languages under the circumstances. 

The reasons why the writer agrees with the above cited view in 
general are tie comparative shortness of time assigned for the 
courses of these institutions, and the consequence resulting there- 
from that the pupils of these schools are not enabled to acquire a 
substantial knowledge of a foreign language of which they have not 
already obtained a considerable practical knowledge, and that a 
mere smattering of one or more of them is eomparatively of but 
little value to them. 

To this it may be objected, (a), that at least those who intend to 
attend afterwards a collegiate or academic school, ought to have an 
opportunity to learn in lower schools the rudiments of Latin, and 
(4), that a knowledge of German, Latin, and Greek, &c., would 
prove a mighty help in acquiring a thorough knowledge of a great 
many terms used in English, as well as of English orthography. 

As to the former of these objections, the writer gives it as his 
thorough conviction that the study even of the rudiments of a lan- 
guage, when engaged in from a right standpoint, and therefore 
under the guidance of a thoroughly qualified teacher, is, by no 
means, beneath the mental standing even of a highly educated per- 
sn, and will, on the contraty, be pursued by those trained in other 
branches of knowledge with such a greater advantage as will more 
than compensate for the deferring of such language-study to a later 
time; and as to the latter, the writer thinks that the same advan- 
tages may be, and ought to be, attained by a study of the derivation of 
the words. A knowledge of this last named branch will at the same 
time furnish a valuable preparation for the study of the languages 
introduced into our collegiate and academical schools. 

In the branch of the derivation of words, the writer would in- 
clude information on the roots of our words, and not only on the roots 
of their main parts, but also of all prefixes and suffixes of the same ; 
such information not only concerning the meaning, but also con- 
cerning the origin, affinity, and all other connections of the root- 
compact in question. 





EDITORIAL. 





THE SPELLING RerormM.—There seems just at present to be a 
revival in the movement for a reform in the orthography of Eng- 
lish words. One of the latest contributions to the subject is “The 
Anglo-American Phonetic Alphabet,” by Eliza C. Burns. The 
purpose of this is very good, but the manner of its execution is very 
bad. The different vowel sounds are represented by a very awk- 
ward combination of letters and marks which never can and never 
ought to come into general use. Several characters are followed 
by turned periods or commas to denote their different powers. 
These occurring in the middle of words, make them seem to be two 
words, as “thaut,” &. Different characters are given for the @ in 
toe and those in photograph, for what reason does not appear, as 
they are the same. The first rule for the use of this system is, 
“Use no silent letters. Spell by sound.” This is good doctrine, 
but when we come to see how it is carried out, we find such spell- 
ings as “trie,” “aceuret,” “edeucated,” “aulso,” “goeld,” and many 
others which are longer than the present spellings. Certainly, 
“tri,” “also,” “gold,” &c., are not only briefer, but plainer, and 
more in accordance with their pronunciation, than the outlandish 
forms above given. Why “reform” spelling by making it more 
awkward and cumbersome than it is now? We believe in the 
principle of the phonetic reform, but we do not believe it will ever 
amount to anything practical, if it must depend upon the adoption of 
a system of awkward and arbitrary characters, like this one which 
the author has so unnecessarily copyrighted, or like the scores of 
other equally worthless ones that have preceded it. We do not 
want anybody’s “new system.” We must start with as much that 
is old and well established and generally accepted, as possible. We 
know of nothing better than the marks commonly used in diction- 
aries and spelling books. The horizontal stroke over vowels to in- 
dicate their long or alphabetic sounds, the ourve for the regular 
short sound, &c., are marks so well known that it would require 
very little practice to be able to read phonetic print of that kind 
without hesitation, while with such a system as the one before us, 
it is almost as difficult as learning to spell in the first place. The 
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argument that every printing office is not supplied with marked 
vowels, is of little weight. It is not like getting up a new set of 
characters, requiring a new set of matrixes for their casting. 
Marked vowels are kept for sale by founders, and these sorts for a 
font of type already in use, could be obtained for a trifling cost 
We prefer to spend a few dollars for sorts, rather than to advocate 
and use a system that we consider erroneous and useless, even 
though we have the material at hand to do it with. No, we must 
give up the manufacture of new systems, and come down to some- 
thing established. We vote for the marking system used in Web- 
ster’s dictionary. 


AN enterprising New York firm has issued a little pamphlet of 
poetry and music in which extracts from the best works of standard 
poets are curiously and often ludicrously interspersed with adver- 
tisements of patent medicines. Displayed above “The Burial of 
Sir John Moore,” is the startling head-line, “Mustang Liniment 
for Man and Beast!” As an introduction to Longfellow’s “ Village 
Blacksmith,” we have “ Hagan’s Magnolia Balm for the Complex- 
ion,” &c. What will not the universal Yankee do to advertise his 
business! It is said that at a hanging in one of the Western states, 
a real estate agent mounted the platform just before the drop fell 
and announced that he had some choice city lots for sale very cheap ; 
and we have as good authority as Mark Twain for the statement 
that curious inscriptions on ancient buildings in Jerusalem, gen- 
erally shown by the unsuspecting guides as the handwriting of the 
prophets, are readily recognized by Americans as “8, T.—1860—X,” 
“Vinegar Bitters,” &c. 


COMMENCEMENT exercises at the University promise to be very 
interesting this year. The lectures of Prof. W. F. Allen and Dr. 
Fairfield, the retirement of Chancellor Benton, and the inaugura- 
tion of the new Chancellor, make the present occasion one of un- 
usual importance. 


SvusscriBErs noticing a date annexed to their names on the 
copies of the TEAcHER which they receive, will understand that 
this refers to the time to which they have paid. If the time indi- 
cated has already arrived, they are earnestly requested to renew. 


THB Beatrice school will close on the 16th inst., with a pionie. 





MISCELLANY. 





QUERY BOX. 


Answers.—%9. The broken-off part of the tree, its stump and the 
slope of the hill from the top of the tree to the foot of the stump, 
form a triangle, of which we know only one side and one angle, but 
as we know also the distance from the top of the stump horizon- 
tally to the slope side, we may divide the triangle just described 
into a lower and an upper one, and have sufficient premises to bring 
either of them under the sway of our full acquaintance. 

Of the lower one. we know that it contains a right angle, and 
that another of its angles is of 60°, and therefore its third one, at 
the junction of the horizontal with the slope line,=180°—90°— 66° 
or 80°, and lastly that one of its perpendiculars (legs) to-wit, the 
horizontal line, =60 feet. If, now, the smaller angles of the lower 
triangle were equal te each other, the perpendiculars of the same 
woul likewise be equal to each other; but as one of these angles 
is larger by one-third than an equal angle of a rect angled triangle, 
the perpendicular opposite the said angle will also be proportionally 
larger than the other perpendicular, and therefore be 44 of the 
other; and as the larger perpendicular=60 feet, the smaller is 3¢ 
x 60=40 feet ; and the hypotenuse of the lower triangle therefore 
= ,/60* +40* =72.111 + feet. 


Again, if this hypotenuse=72.111+ feet, the upper part of the 
measured slope line will come to 120—72.111=47.888 feet. Weknow 
then of the upper triangle that one of its sides equals 60 feet, an- 
other one=47.888 feet, and the angle included by them=180°—30° 
(30° being the width of the adjoining supplemental angle in the 
lower triangle) or 150°. If we now assume a perpendicular drawn 
from the top of the tree to a prolongation of the horizontal line 
into the interior of the hill, both the upper part of the slope line 
and the line from the top of the upper part to the top of the stump 
will appear as hypotenuses, and, leaving the upper triangle hitherto 
referred to altogether out of view, we can turn eur attention to two 
new triangles, one carried into the interior of the hill, the other 
made up of this last one and the triangle, which, before our suppo- 
sitions, was the sole distinct area of the upper part of our region. 
Looking at these last introduced triangles it may strike us again, 
vat, if the minor angles of these rect angled triangles were equal 
to each other, their perpendiculars would likewise be so, but 
as one of the triangles Ghagsiner in the hill=30° (because sup- 
plemental to another one of 150° above referred to), and therefore, 
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the other one of the inside triangles=90°—30°=60°, also one of 
these perpendiculars, as in the lower triangle, is $ of the other, and 
the other only 4 of the larger one. 

If, however, a minor angle of a rect angled triangle is equal to 
the other, either of them is equal to the square root of the half 
square of their hypotenuse; but the same being unequal so that 
one be 4 and the other % of its line, the larger of them will be 
V/, . (hypot.)# (hypot.)? 

x 7 


5 —» the smaller, ,/}X 53 hence, by inserting 
/ , 47.8884 
$x 2 


the figures of our case, the larger= 


47.888 + 2 
Vx 3 — or 29.962 + feet. 


Finally as the perpendiculars of the smaller of the upper rect- 
angled triangles are as has last been noted, those of the larger triangle 
are 29.962, and 42.873+60, or 102.373 feet, and therefore the hy- 
potenuse of this larger triangle (the line from the top of the upper 
part to the top of the stump=4/29,962? + 102.5732 OF 102.473 feet, 
Hence the length of of the broken-off part and of the stamp to- 
gether=40 + 103.873 or 142.373 feet. F.C. B. 


or 42.373+, and 


the smaller = 





79. The line from the top of the stump to the hill, the stump and a 
part of the slope line form a right angled triangle, right angled at the 
top of the stump. I designate the angles as A, B, and C; A at the 
top of the stump and B at the foot. The sides opposite the respec- 
tive angles as a,d,andc. Then c=?) tan C; e=34.64 feet, hight of 
stump. The stump, top and slope of hill form a triangle with two 
sides and the included angle given. Log sin }(C—B)=log (e—d) + log 
tan 4(C+B)+a. ¢. log (c+6)—10 3(B—C)=43° 42’ 48". C=103° 
42' 48". B=16°17'12". Log a=log d sin A+(a.¢.) sin B—10; 
a=106.97. 106.97+34.64=—141.61+, hight of tree. 

B. Ropinson, Inland, Neb. 





THE State Normal School Commencement takes place June 
12th, 13th, and 14th. 


THE Commencement exercises of the State University occur the 
week succeeding those of the Normal. Prof. Allen, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, delivers the University Address, Monday evening, 
June 19th. On Tuesday evening, Dr. Fairfield, Chancellor elect, 
will deliver a lecture; and the graduating exercises take place on 
Wednesday. The graduating class this year numbers three gentle- 
men and one lady. On Thursday, the 22d, the new Chancellor will 
be formally inaugurated. 








The Nebraska Teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


WE learn that Rev. E. J. Fulford, ex-superintendent of Jefferson 
County, has removed to Oregon. 


Tue Deaf and Dumb Institute closes on the 21st inst., and will 
re-open again the 20th of September. 


J. WESLEY Eppy, late superintendent of Sherman County, has 
been engaged as Principal of a seminary at Fort Dade, Hernando 
County, Florida. 

Mrs. M. 8. Nortuway, formerly of Pawnee City, is now teach- 


ing in Eureka, IIl., but is in poor health, and expects to return to 
the pure air of Nebraska this fall. 


Ir has been decided that our State Wniversity is to have a mili- 
tary professor. The Secretary of War has requested the recom- 
mend of some gentleman for the position, and Hon. J. C. McBride 


suggests Frederick C. Nichols, of Bangor, Me., Lieutenant of the 
First U. 8. Artillery. 


Keith Co.—Ogalalla proposes to have a new school house. 
Otoe Co.—Miss Elsie DeCow teaches this summer at Palmyra. 


Dawson Co—Mr. J. A. Halsey and Mrs. J. M. Tipton are the 
teachers of the Plum Creek school. 


Saline Co—Mr. H. N. Blake is teaching at DeWitt, Mr. J. W. 
Reed at Pleasant Hill, and Mr. T. A. Sawyer, near Dorchester. 


Richardson Co.—The Falls City school closed for the summer, 
Friday, June 2d. It expects to have a nice new building when it 
re-opens. 


Clay Co—The Suttonites rejoice in the completion of their new 
school house. Mr. W. Darling, their teacher of last winter, has been 
re-engaged, assisted this summer by Miss Nettie Hileman. School 
opened May 29th. 


Howard Co—At a meeting of the teachers’ association which took 
place not long ago,a lively debate occurred on a resolution that 
teachers’ certificates should not be granted those who habitually use 
tobacco. A decision was rendered in favor of the resolution. 
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Platte Co—Sup’t Speice’s annual report for 1875, shows a gamh 
over the preceding year of 2 districts, 181 children of school age, 
and $2.674.44 in the value of school property. 

Harlan Co—The teachers’ association held a session ‘at Alnta, 
May 13th. Present, 21 teachers. During an exercise in Spelling, 
conducted by Miss Jennie E. Proctor, of 30 words given out to be 
written by the class on slips of paper, the least number missed by any 
one was found to be one, and the greatest, thirteen. 


Washington Co.—The teachers and pupils of Blair school, assisted 
by a number of citizens of the place, held a very pleasant May 
festival on the 12th ult. 

— Ata recent meeting of the School Board of Blair, Prof. I. N. 
Jones was unanimously re-elected Principal. Miss Ma.y E. Faw- 
cett, Miss Jessie Dawson, Miss Agnes M. France, and Miss M. 0. 
Weld, were chosen as assistants. 


Pierce Co.—The schools of this county are in favorable circut- 
stances. There are in the ceunty 10 districts, and an assessed val+ 
uation of about $600,000, which is nearly equally divided among 
them respectively. Value of school property $8,130; indebtedness 
on the same, $1,629.48; amount realized last year, $7,372; amount 
expected to be realized during present year, $5,000; average num+ 
ber of pupils to each district, 18.6, and average term, 6 months; 
average wages, $38.50. There is a general disposition to improve 
the present standing. 


York Co.—We clip the following from Sup’t Cochran’s report: 

“No. children of school age, 2,017; No. attending school, 1,388; 
average number days’ school in all districts, 89; average number 
attended by each enrolled pupil, 35; No. districts, having six 
months’ school or more, 25; No. qualified teachers, 80; ave 
wages per month—males, $33.53, females, $28.26; No. school 
houses, 48; value of school property, $14,305; total indebtedness, 
$10,596; average cost of tuition to each child attending schoo}, 
$5.71: The greater number of the frame school houses, of which 
there are 35, are well furnished with patent seats and desks. 


Colfaz Co—The eounty superintendent’s report for the past 
vear shows the number of school districts in the county to be 49; 
‘¥9. school houses, 40—a gain over the preceding year of 4; No. 
“yildren of school age, 1,475—a gain of 203; No. attending schoo}, 

"43 value of echool property, $24,198 ; highest wages paid tenehgre 
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per month, $85 ; lowest $20 to $25 ; No. qualified teachers, 51. The 
number of districts having six months’ school or more is 40, while 
in the preceding report it was only 14. 

— The Schuyler school opened May 15th, with an attendance of 
between 60 and 70 pupils. Prof. W. Wright continues to fill the 
position of Principal. 


Jefferson Co.—The report of Co. Sup’t Routzahn gives the fol- 
lowing statistics regarding the educational matters of the county -; 


No. of districts, 57; No. of children of sehool age, 1,501; No. at- 
tending school, 1,166; No. attending between 7 and 16 years of age, 
$22; No. qualified teachers, 38 males and 44 females; highest wages 
paid per month to male teachers, $75; lowest, $15; hi rhest wages 

id female teachers per month, $40; lowest, $20; No. districts 

1aving six months’ school or more, 28; No. school houses—stone, 

2, brick,1, frame, 35, log, 4; No. graded schools, 1; average surface 
af blackboard to each school in sq. ft., 20; No. school houses with 
no blackboard, 4; No. well furnished with patent seats and desks, 
80; No. having some apparatus, as a maps, &c., 20; value of 
school property, $24,562; total indebtedness, $20,869.09. 


In his remarks Sup’t Routzahn says: “In this, my first report, I 
em happy in being able to state to you that the work of education 
in this county still continues to move forward. In some localities 
an. increase in the demand for good teachers, and a corresponding 
rige in the salary of the same have enabled us to call to our aid 
some of the better talent of other places, and to drop from our list 
several of those of the old number who had proven least successful 
in the work. Public opinion has been gradually seeking a higher 
level. The custom of employing winter and summer teachers has 
been almost broken up. The idea has prevailed heretofore that a 
man must be employed during the winter who would be able to 
whip the large boys into subjection, if necessary; but experience is 
fast teaching the people that the constant changing of teachers has 
resulted in the complete demoralization of many good schools, and 
that the employment dy the year of a thoughtful lady teacher, who 
has fitted herself for her work, has produced the most gratifying 
regults.” 


Hall Co.—The Grand Island school closed the last week of May. It 
has only taken one vacation, of two weeks, since the session opened 
in September last. About 200 pupils have been in attendance dur- 
ing year, 57 of them being enrolled in the High School department. 
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The studies pursued in this department have been Reading, Spell- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, History, Algebra, 
Vocal Music, Astronomy, Geometry, Philosophy, Physiology, and 
Bookkeeping. Prof. Bellows, its Principal, is well spoken of as a 
teacher. 

—In a communication to the Grand Island Times Sup’t Nunn 
sets forth the general condition of educational matters in the county, 
and gives some good suggestions te school directors, equally appli- 
cable, we presume, to other portions of the state. We copy a por- 
tion: 

“There are at present 54 school districts, and of these 47 have 
had school during the past year. There are 1,433 children of school 
age in the county, and the average number of children to each dis- 
trict is 26. 3 per cent. of the children have attended school dur- 
ing the past year, and 27 per cent. have not. 21 districts have had 
6 months’ school or more. The average number of days’ school in 
each district is 101. No. frame sehool houses, 29; sod,?%. Value of 
school property, $22,857; total indebtedness of districts, $16,843. 

“We have over 60 qualified teachers in the county, that is, teach- 
ers who hold certificates, and of these, 2 hold first grade, 19 sec- 
ond grade, and 40 third grade. There are but 12 districts that 
pay their teachers over $30 per month, and 12 districts pay only 
$20 or less. From these facts it will be seen that most of the 
teachers receive but a poor pittance for their labor. I am sorry 
that this is the case, for while this condition of things exists, it is 
useless to expect No. 1 teachers. While men can make more with 
the shovel or the hoe than they can by teaching, in vain will we 
expect them to become able and proficient teachers. While girls 
can earn more working in our hotels than they can in the school 
room, they will marry and grow old, but never attain to much per- 
fection in the art of teaching. Perhaps some of our teachers re- 
ceive as much or more than they earn—I have no doubt they do— 
but that is not the point, School boards should employ teachers 
who can earn more and do more. Let school boards offer a good 

rice and demand a good teacher, and the good teachers will be 
ortheoming. If he is not in Hall County, he will eome from where 
he is, whether from an adjoining county, an adjoining state, or from 
the hills of New England, and from the portals of Yale and Harvard.” 


ABROAD. 


Tue report of the State Superintendent of New Mexico for 1875, 
shows the existence of 138 public and 33 private schools. The 
public schools had an attendance of 5,151 pupils and the -— 
1,259, The territory claims a ong of 100,000. Of the pri- 

' Yate schools 12 were Roman Catholic, 8 Protestant, and 13 private. 
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TxE Michigan Teacher will not be issued during the months of 
July and August. 


Tue Chinese Government has at present 120 boys in this coun- 
try, whom it is causing to be educated for positions in its army and 
in its foreign service. 


THE Western Journal of Education has been merged into the 
Voice of Masonry and Family Magazine, which hereafter wilt cen- 
tain a department of “Liberal Art and Science, in which educa- 
tional topics will be considered. 


In the Imperial University of Japan, the higher studies have 
heretofore been carried on in the German, French, and English 
languages. The two former were recently dropped, and English 
alone will be used in the future. 


Tue pupils of one of the public schools of Des Moines, Io., have 
written a book about scholars and school life in 1876. After ex- 
hibiting the volume at the Centennial, they will have it carefully 
preserved, that it may tell the children of 1976 about the children 
of to-day.— Zz. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Lincoln Jousnal has the following to 
say regarding the Onawa, Io., schools. It will be remembered that 
the Principal, Mr. J. W. Love, was formerly a teacher in one of the 
Omaha schools: 


“During the year we have had an excellent corps of teachers, who 
have taken great interest in the school and given excellent satisfac- 
tion. J. W. Love, Principal, has been assisted by Mrs. Love, Miss 
Fletcher, Mr. Fletcher, Miss Anna Elliot, Mr. Hillis; and the fol- 
lowing named pupils have also assisted—Miss McNeil, Nellie Elliott, 
Lulu Burton, Flora Maughlin. Each assistant teacher is required 
to make a full report every night to the Principal, so that he knows 
of the least irregularities, such as tardiness, absence, bad behavior, 
&c., every day. The schools are well supplied with apparatus, 
_ Charts, etc. At a late meeting the school board voted to retain the 
Principal, Mr. Love, another year, which action will be fully sus- 
tained by the patrons of the school. Miss Fletcher and Miss Anna 
Elliott were also retained. Miss Harvey, of Mt. Pleasant, was elected 
teacher of the Intermediate Department. A vacancy or two re- 
mains to be filled, which will be done in due time. The Principal 
was authorized to publish a catalogue and report of the school. 
It will be out in a few weeks. Thus you see that while our people 
are intent on business, they are caring well for the training of the 
children for honorable and useful positions in society. We claim 
to have the prettiest town in Western Iowa, and foremost among 
the things of which we are justly proud is our public schools. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF NEBRASKA 


OOUNTY. 
Antelope, 
Adams, 
Buffalo, 
Burt, 


Dawson, 
Fillmore, 
Franklin, 
Furnas, 
Gage, 
Greeley, 
osper, 
all, 
Hamilton, 
Howard, 
Harlan, 
Hitchcock, 
dohnson, 


Phelps, 
Richardson, 
Red Willow, 
@srpy, 
Saline, 
Saunders, 
Meward, 


“3 
erman, 
pashit 

. rr fam ; 
Payne, 


Ck, 


COUNTY SEAT, 
Oakdale, 

dun ata, 
Gibbon, 
Tekamah, 
Albion 

David City, 
Plattsmouth, 
Sidney, 

8t. Helena, 
Sutton, 
Schuyler, 
West Point, 
Dakota City, 
Ponca, 
Fremont, 
Owah 

Plum Creek, 
Geneva, 
Bloomington, 


Beatrice, 
Lambertine, 


Grand Island, 
Aurora, 

8t. Paul, 
Orleans, 
Culbertson, 
Tecumseb, 
Fairbury, 


North Platte, 
Madiso 


n, 
Central City, 
Nelson, 
Brownville, 
Nebraska City, 
Pawnee City, 

umtus, 
Osceola, 


‘Falls Vity, 


Indianola, 
Papillion 
Pleasant Hu, 
Wauhoo, 


Seward, 


CO. 8UP’T. 

H, J. Miller, 

A. L. Wigton, 

J. Swenson, 

W. E, Drury, 
W.A_ Hosford, 
A. J. Combs, 

G. B. Crippen, 

L. H. Bordwell, 
Frank Campbell, 
T. W. Brookbank, 
Jas. A. Grimison, 
J. H. Mockett, 

J. Zimmerman, 

. H, Addison, 
H. G. Wolcott, 
John Rush, 

W. H. Lengel, 
J.A. Dempster, 
Mra{(M. E.{DeClereq, 

. K. Clark, 

J. R. Little, 
Mansel Davis, 


Henry Nunn, 
Delevan Bates, 
Thompson McNabb, 
Miss Alice Murdock, 
C. A. Gesselman, 
Geo. B. Foster, 
A. C, Routzahn, 

. A. Lyon, 


lex. Stewart, 
M. Squires, 
John Patterson, 
J.B. Nesbitt, 
D. W. Pierson, 
H. K. Raymond, 
Wm. Ballance, 
C. H. Frady, 
Chas. A. Speice, 
J. B. Mitchell, 
FM Willian 
. M. Williams, 
oy H. Skinner, 


d, 8, Gilhbam 
Andrew Bevius, 
das, KE. Cochran, 


ADDRESS, 
Neligh. 
Hastings. 
Kearney, 
Decatur, 
Boone, 
= neha q 
eepic, 
a 
8t. Helena, 
Button, 
Schuyler. 
West Point. 
Dakota City. 
Daily Branch. 
Fremont, 
Omaha. 
Plum Creek, 
Geneva, 
Bloomington. 
rapaho 
Beatrice,” 
North Loup. 


Grand Islan. 
Aurora. 
8t, Paul. 
Republican City. 
Culbertson. 
Helena. 
Orelgheas 
reighton, 
Lowell. 
Ogallala. 


ater. 


Shell Creek. 
Central City. 
Nelson. 
Brownville. 
Nebraska Cify. 
Pawnee ‘City. 
Pierce. 
Columbus, 
Willameba 
ams . 
Salem. ots 
Lebanon. 
Lisbon. 
DeWitt. 
Wauhoa, 
Seward. 
Stanton. 
Loup City. 
Alexandria, 
North Loup. 
Herman. 
Red Cloud. 
LaPorte, 
York, 





LITERATURE. 





Leigh’s Literature for Little Folks is a delightful little book filled with 
the brightest gems of child literature, interspersed with easy lessons in 
composition and the use of language. The selections are mostly from 
standard authors and comprise a large number of the best pieces familiar 
to. children, besides some which are not so well known. Judging by the 
reception it has received in our own family, it will proye a delightful book 
for children. Price, 50 and 75 cents, according to binding. (Sower, Potts 
& Co., Philadelphia. ) 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters, is a compact little handbook containing 
a very full treatment of the subject of correspondence in all its branches, 
including netes, cards, business forms, etc., with ferms of direction, for- 
eign words and phrases, postal information, and other important matters. 
In binding, the copy sent us is one of the richest and most beautiful yol- 
umes that we have ever seen, It would make an elegant ornament for the 
psrlor table, and is a book that it would be well to have always at hand for 
reference. Price, $1.50, or in plainer binding, $1.00. (Sower, Potts & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


Hadley’s Language Lessons, the first and most popular of the books de- 
signed to prepare pupils for the study of Grammar, has been re-written, 
and now appears under the same name, with such other changes as expe- 
rience has dictated. In this book was first recognized the principle thas 
language is not only a science but an art, and that the best way to teach an 
art is by the practice of that art. Thejwriting exercises in the new edition 
are well graded and of great variety, introducing incidentally much valua- 
ble information connected with natural history and other subjects. Pupils 
should by all means be thoroughly drilled in this or some similar work be- 
fore beginning to study the theory of Grammar. (Hadley Bros., & Oo,, 
Chicago.) 


Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry seems in most respects a yery thorough and 
practical work. The demonstrations are clear and logical, the exercises 
numerous, while the last book treats of modern Geometry. In many of the 
propositions the equalities, or inequalities, as the ease may be, are given tn 
fal], This commends itself to us because we have seen students demofi- 
strate such propositions very glibly, and yet not be able to write out the 
equations or inequalities. We question whether the introduction of the 
terms and laws of Logic will very mach enlighten the student, There is 
nothing very abstruse about the principles stated, but the logical tq 
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used in explaining them will prevent the pupil’s seeing that they are every- 
day truths, according to which he has been thinking all his life. The 
book has one excellence which cannot be over-rated—it is not superficial. 
(Wilson, Hinkle & Ce, Price, $1.50.) 


Tuer Committee of Award of the Gold Premium offered by the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, for the best centennial drama for schools, have 
conferred the honor upon Miss Alice M. Guernsey, a teacher in the State 
Normal School at Randoph, Vt. The committee consisted of Col. T. W. 
Higginson, of Newport, R. I.; Wm. T. Adams, (Oliver Optic), and Mrs. M. 
P. Colburn, of Boston. The drama consists of five acts. ‘The first repre- 
sents the period of discoveries and settlements; the second, the War of the 
Revolution; the third, the period of Administrations; the fourth, the War 
of the Rebellion; the fifth, the Gentennial Year. The opening scene is a 
soliloquy of Columbus, followed by an introduction to the Muse of History. 
The closing scenes are (a) The Decoration of the Arch of Triumph, (5) The 
Coronation of America. Splendid tableaux and fine music are interspersed. 
Price, 25 cents. (Published by the New England Journal of Education 
Boston, Mass.) 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. — 
D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youmans’ 


Botany; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry ; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
a ey 


Geology ; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U .S. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 
novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE WESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY assists teachers to obtain posi- 
tions suited to their attainments, and supplies school officers with the ablest 
instructors. The Agency is indorsed by educators of national reputation. 
We also furnish periodicals, home or foreign, at less than club rates. Ad- 
dress for circular, W.8. A., 107 Dearbon St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE VEBRASKA TEACHER: 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS: 


R With Regular With 
. Teh’r. Price. Tchr. 
Weekly Courier-Journal, $200 $3 00 
Home and 8chool, 1 250 
Tlinois Schoolmaster, 
Michigan Teacher 
National Teacher, 
Iowa School Journal, 
Indiana School Journal, 

N. Y.8chool Bulletia, and 
New York Ed’l Journal, 
Nat. Sunday School Teacher, 
Schermerhorn’s Ed’) Annual, 
Nat. Teachers’ Monthly, 

Literary Miscellany, 


PALMER, Ed, and Pab., Beatrice, 








at 
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International Review, 
a Science Monthly 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Harpers’ Monthly, 
Harpers’ Weekly, 
Harpers’ Bazar (weekly), 
8cribner’s Monthly (postp’d), 
Galaxy, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 

N, Y. Independent 

St. Nicholas (post paid 

New England Jour. of Ed. 
Herald of Health, 

Am. Educational Cyclopxdia 
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